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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


The Indian has always been a savagely wild yet romantic figure 
in the eyes of the general public. Many false ideas of his origin, 
his manners and customs, and his modes of living have arisen. In 
justice to him these ideas should be corrected, whenever opportunity 
offers, by showing how the Indian actually did live and what con- 
tributions he made to the arts of life. It is in part to this end 
that the Newark Museum shows an exhibit of the North American 
Indian. 


INTRODUCTORY EXHIBITS 


Origin. Most students of the subject seem to agree that the Indian 
originated in Asia. That is, it seems probable that centuries ago 
certain bands of people, possibly pressed by more warlike tribes, 
migrated to the north of Asia and finally crossed Behring Strait. 
Of these tribes some stayed in the north climes, others drifted 
to the south. Arriving at what is now our western coast some, in 
the course of time, crossed the mountains and entered the plains 
while others pushed on through Mexico, Panama and into South 
America. 

The Indian and Mongolian probably came from the same stock 
and developed as two branches from one main stem. Why the first 
natives of America brought with them such Asiatic things as the 
bow, the harpoon, the firedrill, the custom of cooking with hot 
stones in bark or wooden vessels and the domesticated dog, and did 
not bring such things as cattle, the plow, nor the language, is still 
an open and greatly discussed question. 


Cliff Dwellers. Among the cliffs of the southwest are the ruins of 
a civilization belonging to pre-Spanish times. This civilization was 
in all probability that of the ancestors of the Pueblo Indians, for 
their culture was much the same. Their dwellings were homes built 
into the cliffs of the plateau country. Sometimes the cliffs afforded 
natural shelters, sometimes excavations were made in them, and 
often masonry houses were built within the larger caves. It is 
thought that their builders were a sedentary, agricultural people 
who took to the cliffs for protection against sudden attacks of 
warring nomads. The great labor involved in making these homes 
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high up on the cliffs where water was not at hand, points to the 
fact that this retreat was a forced one. No one knows the exact 
date of this first use of the cliffs but it has been estimated at ar 
where from 500 to 5000 years ago. 

The cliff dwellers were a stone age people who knew the arts of 
basketry, of pottery making and of weaving. Fragments of this 
pottery and basketry are shown in a flat cave at the right of the 
south stairway. Near it stands a model of a cliff dwelling in the 
Grand Canyon. This particular dwelling is noteworthy for its 
inaccessibility and for the way in which its foundation is joined to 
the ledge of the canyon. 


INDIANS OF THE EASTERN WOODLANDS 


Little can be told of the culture of the Indians of the eastern 
woodlands. With the coming of white people the most easterly 
Indians were pushed away from the Atlantic seaboard, and event- 
ually were wiped out in their attempts to resist the westward 
pressure. Their only artifacts left are such imperishable objects as 
stone implements or weapons and pottery fragments,—all found 
in abundance on former Indian sites. From the culture and tradi- 
tions of their few scattered descendants living in reservations, and 
from the writings of the early settlers, we find additional informa- 
tion concerning the life of these first natives of the east. 

The territory of the eastern woodlands extends north and south 
of the Great Lakes and east to the Atlantic coast. In this large, 
thickly wooded belt lived six groups of Indians. The Northern 
Algonquians lived south of the opening of the St. Lawrence River, 
in the land now known as Nova Scotia, Maine and Vermont. The 
Central Atlantic group lived along the Atlantic coast in the terri- 
tory now reaching from Massachusetts to Virginia and west into 
Kentucky. The Iroquois tribes, perhaps the best known of the 
eastern Indians, lived in what is now northern New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the province of Ontario. These tribes spoke 
the Iroquoian instead of the Algonquian dialects, which were used 
by all the other eastern Indians. In the middle of the 16th century 
five tribes, the Cayuga, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga and Seneca, 
joined together against the Algonquian tribes and formed the 
League of the Iroquois, or the Five Nations. A sixth tribe, the 
Tuscarora, joined at a later date. South of the Great Lakes and 
east of the Mississippi River lived the Central Algonquians, north 
of them were the Northern Algonquians, and in the peninsula of 
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Labrador lived the Sub-Arctie tribes. Although these Indians 
covered such a large territory, their general culture traits were 
approximately the same. 


Food. We know that the Indians depended in a large degree on 
the chase, because of the many bones of animals found in refuse 
heaps. These bones were often split open with hammerstones to 
extract the marrow. Several of these cracked bones and hammer- 
stones are shown. Along the coast fish were caught and many 
ingenious traps were made. In the first alcove to the left is a 
fishing net from the Nanticoke Indians of Maryland, the first 
Indians met by John Smith. Great heaps of discarded shells give 
proof that shellfish also afforded a staple food supply. Many of 
the eastern tribes practiced agriculture, raising corn, beans, squash, 
melons and tobacco. Around the Great Lakes, wild rice, an aquatic 
plant, was greatly depended on. 


Clothing. Deerskin was the material out of which the Indian fash- 
ioned his clothes. The typical man’s costume consisted of a breech- 
cloth, long leggings and soft-soled moccasins. Among the northern 
tribes long coats were worn, while Indians of other tribes added 
robes of fur or feathers when cold weather came. The women 
wore skirts, short leggings and moccasins, and a shoulder cape and 
robe when needed. In the Sub-Arctic region a gown with separate 
sleeves was worn. In the east the war bonnet was unknown and 
headdresses were simple. The hair was allowed to grow long 
unless it was roached. This was done by burning off the hair at 
the side of the head with hot stones, and leaving a section in the 
center from the forehead to the nape of the neck. This hair was 
often greased in order that it might stand upright or an artificial 
roach of dyed deer hair took its place. Two of the latter are shown 
in the Plains section. 

With the coming of the whites this costume was greatly modi- 
fied and many European touches were added. Little can be shown 
of old costumes; but certain accessories and several pairs of moc- 
casins may be seen. 


Shelter. A model of a birch-bark lodge shows the typical dwelling 
of the northern tribes of this region. The lodge was covered with 
either bark or skins. Next to it is a dome-shaped wigwam thatched 
with mats of grass, for which bark might be substituted. This 
type was used by the Central Atlantic and the Central Algonquian 
tribes, who also built long bark-covered houses with gabled roofs, 
similar to those of the ‘Iroquois. In these long houses several 
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related families lived. The Central Atlantics sometimes built 
arched roofs instead of gabled ones. In all of thee dwellings there 
was a fire-hole in the middle of the floor and « hole in the roof 
above, through which the smoke could escape. Sometimes the dead 
were deposited in these fire-holes and the lodge closed up. 

The eastern Indians were not nomads. They settled in rather 
permanent villages and farmed the land unti! it no longer proved 
fertile, when they packed up their belongings and moved on. 

Many questions have been raised conecrning the rock shelters 
found throughout New Jersey and lower New York state. Exca- 
vations prove that such naturally formed shelters were occupied 
by Indians. Whether they were permanent habitations, or were 
merely temporary shelters for migrating tribes or members of 
hunting expeditions, remains unknown. Photographs and a cross- 
section model of Finch’s rock shelter show the visitor the appear- 
ance of these naturally formed dwelling places. 


Transportation. Dugouts, hollowed out of single logs, were used by 
the Central Atlantics, the Iroquois and the Central Algonquians. 
Elsewhere the birch-bark or elm-bark canoe was used. The large 
birch-bark canoe shown was made rather recently by the Passama- 
quoddy Indians of Maine. The seams have been held together by 
nails instead of sinew or elm-bark fibre. In olden times the seams 
were covered with pitch in order to make a canoe waterproof. 
Snowshoes were used universally during the winter and there is a 
child’s pair hanging above the canoe on the wall of the first alcove. 


Manufactures. The Indians were a stone age people, their weapons 
and tools being fashioned out of stone, though sometimes of bone. 
The story of the uses and manufacture of these implements is told 
in two flat cases. Several stages in the process of arrow-making 
as well as the different types of tools and weapons used are also 
shown. 

For cooking and for storing, pottery vessels were made. These 
all had rounded or pointed bottoms and were decorated with designs 
which were either stamped on with wooden paddles or were incised. 
An entire pottery vessel, intact, is a rare and valuable find. Frag- 
ments, however, are common. The Iroquois made baskets and corn 
husk mats and the Sub-Arctic Indians, who made no pottery, had 
birch-bark containers instead. 

Wampum, the shell money of the Indians, was manufactured 
from conch shells and from the purple section of the quahog or 
hard-shelled clam. The different stages of its manufacture are 
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Section showing the manners and customs of the Indians of 
the Eastern Woodlands. In the flat cases are samples of 
their food,—maize, nuts, maple sugar, dried fruits, etc. 


shown in the New Jersey section. In New Jersey arose a real 
wampum industry. When the first fur traders, among them John 
Jacob Astor, started dealing with the natives, they found that 
silver meant nothing to the Indian, who was loathe to accept any- 
thing but his own familiar shell money—wampum. With their 
more modern tools, the Campbell brothers of Pascack, Bergen 
County, started the manufacture of wampum in large quantities. 
This they sold to the traders. 
Social Organization. Within the tribes the clan system prevailed. 
Members of a clan were blood relations and marriages within a 
clan were prohibited. Descent was in the female line and a child 
took the name of his mother’s clan. 
Religion. There was a universal belief in “manito” or mystery. 
Manito was individualized in many forms and was brought into 
direct relationship with man through many rites and ceremonies. 
Several stone images or “manitos” are shown in the New Jersey 
section. 

Secret societies, especially medicine societies, were powerful 
among all tribes. 


Art. Before the coming of the whites the artistic efforts of the 
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Indians were put into quillwork and into moosehair embroidery. 
Wild roots and berries furnished dyes, and birch-bark often 
afforded a background for this embroidery. Specimens of this 
work may be seen in a flat case in the first alcove to the right. By 
a study of these and by examining the beadwork, introduced by the 
white people, one can readily see that curved lines and conven- 
tional floral designs were used exclusively. A collection of Troquois 
silver brooches shows what these Indians agcomplished in the way 
of silver work. After its introduction silver largely replaced 
native copper, and by the end of the 18thycentury the Iroquois had 
acquired quite a taste for silver ornaments. The women pinned 
tiers of brooches on their dresses. One interesting Masonic brooch 
is shown. Although an occasional Indian has been a member of the 
fraternity, it is probable that the design was merely copied and 
had no particular meaning to its wearer. 


INDIANS OF NEW JERSEY 


The Indians of this region belonged to the Delaware tribe. 
They called themselves Lenni-Lenape, or “true men.” There were 
three divisions of the tribe; the Minsi, who lived in the Hudson 
highlands and in the mountains near the headwaters of the Dela- 
ware River—their totem was the wolf; the Unami, who lived in 
central New Jersey—their totem was the turtle; and the Unalach- 
tigo, the most southern group—their totem was the turkey. 

The manners and customs of these first natives of our state 
are well shown in Dwight Franklin’s Hackensack Indian model. 
Three types of houses are shown; two dome-shaped wigwams, one 
thatched with grass, the other covered with bark, and a long house 
in which several families lived. One notices the rather scanty 
deerskin clothing and the custom of roaching the hair. A shell 
heap in the foreground shows that shellfish were eaten. Meat is 
cooking on a rack in the background and a seated squaw is grind- 
ing corn in a wooden mortar. Wolf-like dogs, the only living crea- 
tures except turkeys domesticated by the Indians, are running 
along the bank. These Hackensack Indians belonged to the Unami 
division. Their totem, the turtle, is carved on a paddle used in the 
dugout and is tattooed on the chests of two of the warriors. 

Every kind of tool and weapon known to have been used by 
these Indians is found in the collection of stone objects here shown. 
There are axes, hammerstones, gouges, hoes, net-sinkers, knives, 
pipes and gorgets, arrow and spearheads, also bannerstones and 
other objects of unknown ceremonial usage. 
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INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


It is with these Indians that we are the most familiar, for it 
was within fairly recent times that our occupation of their lands 
brought on bloody Indian wars. In thinking of the typical Indian 
we immediately visualize the Plains type, broad faced with promi- 
nent cheek bones. That these Indians are only one of several 
physical types, may be realized by studying the busts in the en- 
trance hall. These are all exact ethnological reproductions of types 
found in the east, on the plains, in the southwest and in the north- 
west. 

The plains tribes depended for their very existence upon the 
herds of buffalo or bison that roamed the plains stretching east 
from the Appalachian Mountains, west to the Rocky Mountains. 
The buffalo furnished food, clothing and shelter to the Indians. 
With the introduction of the horse the Indians were better able to 
pursue the buffalo. Firearms however were not so readily accepted 
for hunting, the bow and arrow holding its own until the buffalo’s 
final extinetion. In all tribes organized expeditions shot down 
large numbers of buffalo which they had herded together. Of 
course individual hunting as well as this cooperative hunting was 
indulged in. 


Food. Buffalo meat formed the major portion of the plains Indians’ 
diet. Certain outlying tribes cultivated corn and gathered wild 
rice and all gathered wild roots and fruits. Dried meat and berries 
and a combination of the two, called “pemmican,” were stored in 
rawhide bags known as “parfleches.” An example of these may be 
seen in the alcove given over to the story of the buffalo. 


Clothing. Breechcloth, long leggings and moccasins were the essen- 
tial parts of the men’s costume. At a later date the buckskin shirt 
was added. For public gatherings or for cold weather, buffalo 
robes were worn. These robes were made of entire tanned hides 
including the tail, and were usually wrapped around the body 
crosswise with the tail on the right side. Rabbit skin robes were 
sometimes worn by the tribes of the plateau region. The typical 
moceasin was a two pieced affair with a soft “upper” and a raw- 
hide sole. An examination of all the moccasins throughout this 
section will show several types of heel appendages and other varia- 
tions. Little tabs or fringes of skin were nearly always left, and 
it is said that both the traders and Indians could determine from 
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Objects from the Plains Indians: War bonnet, ceremonial 
pipe, artificial roach, quiver and arrows. 


footprints what tribes had been on the war path. The southern 
tribes combined moccasins and leggings into a boot. All this foot- 
gear was elaborately decorated in early times with quills and later 
with beadwork. A fine ceremonial pair with beaded soles may be 
seen in the case at the top of the south stairway. Another inter- 
esting pair has soles made of the decorated rawhide of a discarded 
parfleche. Feathered war bonnets and even single eagle feathers 
were worn only by a select few; but charms were often tied into 
the hair which was either worn loose or in two braids. Certain 
tribes cropped off their hair and wore artificial roaches. Two of 
these roaches are shown, one of porcupine quills, the other of dyed 
deer hair. 

The women wore long shirt-dresses, with cape-like sleeves. 
These dresses were usually tied at the waist. Short leggings held 
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at the knees by garters and moccasins were worn. Among the 
Cheyenne, Osage and Pawnee, a two-piece costume of skirt and 
cape, similar to that of the eastern woodlands, was worn. The 
hair was usually braided and the parting was frequently dyed red. 

Both men and women loved ornament. Not only was their 
costume elaborately fringed or decorated with quills, beads, and 
painted designs; but ear ornaments, breast plates of deer bone, 
and necklaces were added, giving a highly decorative effect. An 
interesting comparison is seen in two men’s shirts, both beauti- 
fully decorated, one with quillwork, the other with beadwork. The 
design on each, however is approximately the same. A complete 
costume, dress, leggings, garters, moccasins, feather and necklace, 
belonging to an Indian princess is exhibited. 


Shelter. The tipi (often spelled “tee-pee” and usually so pro- 
nounced, with accent on the tee) was the typical dwelling and was 
used at some time or another by every tribe. The women made it 
and set it up. The tipi shown in the exhibit has the usual three 
pole foundation, (a few tribes used four poles) a smoke-hole with 
adjustable flies and a painted design. This particular design came 
from the Blackfoot. Beside the tipi stands a meat rack with strip 
of buffalo meat drying on it. The Cree at one time covered their 
tipis with birch-bark, just as did certain tribes of the east. 


Tipi and drying rack made by Carl C. Dauterman of the 
Museum staff and four members of the Nature Inquirers’ Club. 
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Several tribes, including the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara, 
lived in earth-lodge villages and only used the tipi on hunting ex- 
peditions. These lodges had frameworks of poles covered with 
grass and earth. 

Other outlying tribes lived in bark covered wigwams or in 
lodges thatched with grass. 


Transportation, Until the introduction of the horse the Indians 
traveled afoot. Along with the horse, came European trappings 
and riding gear. A beaded saddle blanket is exhibited as well as 
a woman’s saddle with high pommels and a man’s saddle made of 
elk-horn. All saddles were covered with wet rawhide which shrunk 
as it dried. 

A few of the tribes living near the Mississippi River and on 
the lakes had canoes. The other tribes used the “bull boat” when 
necessary. A small model shows how buffalo skins were stretched 
over a wooden frame, forming this tub-like affair. 

The travois, usually A-shaped, was harnessed to the dog by 
the northern tribes and later the horse travois was used. Camp 
could be broken and all possessions, including the tipi, packed on 
the travois in a few minutes. 


Manufactures. The art of weaving was almost lacking; but fine 
baskets and corn husk bags were made by the tribes of the plateaus. 

Since skins took the place of cloth, the preparation of hides 
was important. This was entirely the women’s work. Rawhide 
was prepared by staking the skin to the ground, scraping off ad- 
hering flesh with a “flesher,” bleaching the hide in the sun, work- 
ing the whole into an even thickness with an adze and then remov- 
ing the hair on the reverse side. An exhibit of these tools held 
in plaster casts of hands, shows the correct manner of using them. 
Examples of finished rawhide may be seen in the soles of mocca- 
sins, the parfleche and the case beside it, the cooking pouch, shield, 
model of a bull boat and in the coverings on the saddles and stone 
clubs. 

The soft-tan finish of buffalo and deerskin is started in the same 
way as the preceding process. The hide is then well rubbed with 
oil, saturated with warm water and rolled up. It must then be 
stretched, rubbed and dried again. This soft leather was used for 
clothes, pouches, pipe and tobacco bags, large storage bags and 
saddle bags. 

Implements were made of bone or stone, and lance points and 
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arrowheads were made of the latter. Bows were often sinew- 
backed to give them greater strength. 


Social Organization. The political unit was the tribe. Within the 
tribe were subdivisions or bands headed by chiefs. If descent was 
reckoned through the female line the band was called a clan; if 
reckoned through the male line, it was a gens. Within the band 
marriage was forbidden, but within the tribe it was encouraged. 
The camp circle was the typical formation of ,the tribal tipis. A 
council tipi was in the centre and around it were grouped the tipis 
of the bands, set up in & fixed order. The camp was policed by 
soldier societies. Social distinction was not estimated by wealth 
in the way of personal possessions, but was gained by individual 
prowess. The deeds of warriors were depicted in paintings on 
their tipis or on their buffalo robes. One of these painted robes 
hangs in the first Plains alcove. 

Religion. An all-pervading force in the universe was recognized 
and it was the common belief that this force, or power, presented 
itself, usually in animal form, to individuals seeking it during a 
certain period of seclusion and fasting. This belief was similar 
to that of the eastern Indians. Charms and sacred bundles, 
thought to be imbued with the power of this spirit, were carried 
on warring expeditions and during ceremonies. Of these cere- 
monies the Sun dance, in which self-torture was practiced, is the 
most famous. This dance was an annual affair, and although it 
was always prepared by an individual in fulfilment of a vow, it 
was participated in by practically all of the adults. Drums, rat- 
tles and eagle-bone whistles (an example of one of these may be 
seen) were the only musical instruments used during the ceremony. 


Art. A highly decorative art abounding in geometric designs was 
developed by these people. This is best seen in the beaded mocca- 
sins, in the costumes, in the accessories, in baby-carriers, and in 
the paintings on parfleches. Many of these designs are symbolical; 
but while one may mean one thing in a certain tribe it can mean 
something entirely different in another. Quillwork antedated bead- 
work, which developed along the lines of the earlier art. Since 
quills were short and stiff, they were usually sewed on in small 
ridges, and this technique was carried on into beadwork. Some 
tribes however, among them the plateau tribes of Idaho, Oregon 
and Utah and those around the Great Lakes, sewed their beads in 
curves. The Sioux were the best bead workers. 

The Indians also put forth their artistic efforts in carving 
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their catlinite ceremonial pipes. Catlinite, a red claystone dis- 
covered by George Catlin, is soft and lends its-lf well to this 
decorative carving. Two cases of these pipes and their bags may 
be seen, 

INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWE*1 


Living in Arizona and New Mexico are two types of Indians; 
sedentary Indians living in permanent villeges, and nomadic In- 
dians. In the first group are the pueblo dwellers who speak several 
different dialects and whose villages are "» three groups, the Rio 
Grande pueblos, the Hopi settlement and the one pueblo at Zuni; 
and the non-pueblo dwellers such as the Pima and Papago who live 
in villages. The Navajo and Apache «ribes who speak the Atha- 
pascan dialect are nomads. The history of these people is closely 
connected with the Spaniards. The Indians resented the attitude 
of the Spanish priests and missionaries who tried to force their 
own religion upon them. In 1680 a fierce rebellion broke out, but 
the Indians were subjugated. After this however the priests were 
more tolerant of the Indians’ religion and ceremonies. The culture 
of these Indians is much the same today as it was in the past. 


Food. The sedentary people, and the nomads to a lesser degree, 
are agriculturists, their staple food being corn. The visitor may 
see several rolls of bread made from corn flour as well as a long 
wooden paddle used by the women in removing the bread from the 
outdoor ovens. Melons, beans, squashes and chili are also raised 
in their fields which are often at a great distance from the scttle- 
ments. Since the land is very arid, irrigation is sometimes prac- 
ticed. The great need for rain has largely affected the religion 
and ceremonies of the people. It is interesting to note that it is 
the men who till the fields of the southwest. Elsewhere the women 
tend the crops while the men hunt. 

In this region hunting was previously confined to occasional trips 
to the plains in search of buffalo, to the hunting of elk, deer and 
antelope in the northern sections, and to rabbit hunts. An original 
Indian painting depicts one of these rabbit hunts, with horsemen 
surrounding and driving in the rabbits and killing them with 
throwing-sticks. One of these sticks, shaped like an Australian 
boomerang, is also shown. Early writers speak of an exchange of 
corn for meat and cotton between the pueblo people and the 
nomads. 

Pifion nuts and wild fruits, including the fruit of the cactus, 
still give additional variety to this diet. 
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Clothing. The northeastern pueblo-dwellers, certain of the Apache 
and some of the Navajo at one time wore buckskin costumes sim- 
ilar to those of the plains Indians. Within recent times the seden- 
tary Indian men have generally adopted the white man’s dress. 
The Navajo men wear cotton trousers, velveteen shirts, moccasins 
and woolen blankets when necessary. Silver jewelry is worn by 
both the Navajo men and women. The women of the pueblos wear 
high boots and black woolen dresses similar to the one shown. 
These are belted and left open on the left shoulder. Navajo women 
wear dresses fashioned out of two rectangular pieces of woolen 
goods. Many of these Indians keep the hair cut rather short, 
others braid it. A series of pictures shows the distinctive head- 
dress of the Hopi maidens, who wear their hair in two large whorls 
above the ears. As has been mentioned, either a hard-soled moe- 
casin or boot is worn, The Pima and Papaga wear sandals. 


Shelter. Among the Pueblos the art of masonry is highly developed. 
Adobe bricks, of which three are shown, aré usually employed in 
building their large communal houses. These houses are either 
terraced back on all four sides, or on only one, or are built around 
ventral court. Many pueblo villages are built on the top of 
” or table lands, their inhabitants going down into the val- 
to till the fields. The model of Taos shows a settlement with 
es terraced back on four sides. This settlement has a sur- 
rounding wall for protection as it is not built upon a mesa. 

The houses of the Pima and Papago are thatched huts utterly 
devoid of smoke holes. The smoke is allowed to go out through 
the doorway and the occupants are forced to either recline or sit 
in order to avoid the smoke. 

Some of the nomads also live in thatched houses, but the win- 
ter homes or “hogans” of the Navajo are earth-covered lodges, and 
the all year home of the eastern Apache is the tipi, similar to that - 
of the plains. : 


Transportation. Before the Spaniards introduced the horse, all 
travel was on foot. 


Manufactures. The Pueblo Indians are past masters in the art of 
pottery making. A process exhibit explains to the visitor the dif- 
ferent steps undertaken to produce a finished product. Many fine 
examples of Hopi, Zuni and San Ildefonso pottery as well as the 
red and black ware of Santa Clara are shown. The Navajo and 
Apache make undecorated pottery for daily use. 
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Navajo weaving)in the Southwest section. The rug show- 
ing figures in a ceremonial dance Is modern. 


The Pueblo Indians are fine basket makers. The coiled Hopi 
ceremonial baskets and the flat wicker baskets of Oraibi are per- 
haps the best known. Coiled baskets of the Pima and Papago are 
classed among the best examples of the art of basketry; but 
Apache are usually considered the finest basket makers of 
southwest. Their method is usually that of coiling and they 
developed many interesting types of baskets. The pitch covered, 
watertight jars, huge storage baskets and burden baskets are per- 
haps the most unusual. There are examples of all of these in the 
exhibit. Naturally enough, each section has its favorite material; 
the Pueblos using yucca, the Pima willow, and the Apache sumac, 

. willow and cottonwood. Dyes are used only by the Pueblo, the 
other tribes using naturally colored materials such as martynia 
pods. 

Weaving has developed primarily among the Navajo who raise 
flocks of sheep. These sheep were introduced by the Spaniards 
but the art of weaving was developed among themselves or else 
borrowed from the Pueblo Indians. Though methods and looms 
are all very primitive, their finished articles are real works of art. 
One of the reasons for the beauty of the old blankets lies in the’ 
fact that all the colors were produced with vegetable dyes. The 
designs introduced into a Navajo blanket often indicate its wearer’s 
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rank. Thus a chief’s robe has horizontal stripes, a central design 
and repeats of part of this design in each of the four corners. One 
of these chief’s robes is shown. Two blankets associated with the ~ 
great Apache leader Geronimo are also included in the collection 


of blankets. 
From the very earliest times, the sedentary Indians raised 


Group of Pueblo pottery and basketry. 


cotton and wove it into cloth. Weaving was always done by the 
men. Within recent times modern machine-made materials have 
been introduced and ceremonial or marriage robes are the only 
ones woven. Two beautifully decorated cream colored ceremonial 


are ng on the walls. 

The Navajo have developed into fine silver workers, having 
learned the art from the Mexicans. Their materials are Mexican 
and their own native turquoise. Necklaces, bracelets, ear- 


robe 
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rings and finger rings are made principally for their own use, but 
are, of course, popular with the trade. The exhibit includes a 
striking display of this jewelry. 


Social Organization. The clan system, with descent in the female 
line, prevails everywhere except among the eastern Apache and 
the Pima and Papago. In every village of the Pima and Papago 
there are five divisions. Three of these are known as the Red Ants 
and the remaining two as the White Ants. These two factions 
are prominent in religious ceremonies. Descent is reckoned in the 
male line. 

* Life among the pueblo-dwellers is naturally more organized 
than among the nomads. The Pueblos are ruled by peace and war 
chiefs, and within the Rio Grande group each village has an an- 
nually elected governor. The Apache are also under the leadership 
of recognized chiefs; but the Navajo no longer practice self-govern- 
ment. They remain entirely under the jurisdiction of the Indian 
Department. 


Religion. Natural elements such as the sun, the moon and the 
lightning are all held in reverence by these tribes. Ritual is an 
important factor in their lives and there are many secret societies 
or fraternities as well as many ceremonies. These ceremonies 
usualiy express a desire for rain and for successful crops. It is 
futile to list all these ceremonies but suffice it to say that they are 
characterized by the presence of certain masked dancers represent- 
ing the spirits for whom the ceremony is given, and by the making 
of sand paintings beside which prayer sticks and other offerings 
are laid. The most famous ceremonies are the Snake dance and 
Kachina ceremonies of the Hopi. Two cases of ceremonial objects 
including costumes, masks, rattles and Kachina dolls may be seen. 
A series of pictures shows and explains the Snake dance. 


Art. Decorative art is here a part of industrial art as the designs 
on pottery, basketry and products of the loom all show. These de- 
signs are purely geometrical and to a large degree are symbolical. 
Designs such as the lightning zigzag and the cloud and rain pat- 
tern are often met with; but it is foolish to attempt to interpret 
every design, as in many cases the Indians have copied them from 
old pieces and are either unable or unwilling to tell their meanings. 

The silver work of the Navajo has already been mentioned. 
Certain aspects of this particular art are symbolical also. Beads 
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in the shape of squash blossoms are found in silver necklaces to 
which pendants representing the double rainbow are added, 

The Apache, in common with the Plains tribes, do beadwork 
and paint designs on the rawhide parfleche. 


INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST 


The territory of the northwest Indians stretches along the sea 
coast from southern Alaska to California. The culture of this 
group is strikingly different from that of other aborigines. This 
difference, however, is explained to a great degree by the nature 
of, and by the isolation of, their environment. The warm Japanese 
ocean current keeps the region moist and warm. Vegetation is 
thick and the native cedar trees contribute much to this civiliza- 
tion, The indented sea line and the numerous large islands give 
many miles of sea coast, which has been an important factor in 
their lives. 

The tribes may be divided into three groups; those of the north, 
including the Tlingit of Alaska, the Haida of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the Tsimshian; the central group of the Kwakiutl and 
Bella Coola; and the southern group including the Salish and 
Nootka. The culture of the northern group may be taken as the 
most typical of this whole region. 


Food. The sea furnishes abundant food and the main occupation 
of the men is fishing. The Nootka are the only ones that have 
organized whaling expeditions, the other tribes contenting them- 
selves with seals and porpoises and any dead whales that happen 
to be washed ashore. Smaller fish, such as halibut, cod, salmon, 
olachen, and herring are depended on to a great degree. Each 
kind has special implements used in its capture, including clubs, 
harpoons, fishhooks, nets and traps. A comparison of the fishhooks 
displayed will show the many differences found even in a small 
collection. Shellfish, especially clams, contribute much to the food 
supply. Vegetable food is not abundant in comparison with meat, 
as there is no agriculture. Wild fruits and roots however are 
gathered to give variety to this diet. These as well as the fish are 
smoked, dried and stored for future use. Cooking is done in 
wooden boxes by the hot stone method. 


jlothing. One outstanding feature of this northwestern culture is 
the almost total lack of footwear. The Indians do not travel over 
land a great deal so do not need moccasins for protection. Rain- 
fall is heavy during thecold months and untanned leather would 
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soon become water-sonked. Animal skins, cedar bark and wool 
from the mountain goat all furnished material for robes before the 
coming of the white people. In summer the men wore no clothing 
of any kind, in winter the robe, a shirt and occasionally leggings 
were worn. Basketry hats were worn by the men while fishing. 
The women wore aprons of shredded cedar bark and a long cedar 
bark garment. Bone, ivory, metal and abalone shells were all used 
for ornament. Head deformation has been practised but is now 
on the decrease. 


Shelter. Large houses of roughhewn planks of cedar, roofed with 
bark, and usually having totem poles in front, are the typical 
dwellings. In these live several families who mark off separate 
partitions with mats of cedar bark. These houses are built with 
a framework and an outer shell which may be moved and trans- 
ported to the fishing regions. 

Great ingenuity is shown in elevating the long posts of the 
frame. Houses must of necessity be built by many people. During 
the building of a house there are great feastings and many cere- 
monies. Two models of a Haida house are shown, one of the 
exterior and one of the interior with its central fire and with the 
raised sleeping platforms around the sides. 


" Transportation. Travel is almost entirely by water. Wooden canoes 
vary in length from 16 to 64 feet. They are propelled by paddles 
and occasionally wooden sails or mats are used, 


Manufactures. Wood and bark are used more than anything else. 
The technic of woodworking is highly developed, as the visitor will 
realize when he examines a large wooden box with but one seam 
at the side. By a certain process of steaming, wood is bent into 
the desired shape and the joining is either pegged together or sewn 
with spruce roots. 

Textile manufactures include cedar bark mats, several of 
which are hung on our walls, basketry and woven blankets. A case 
shows instruments and processes used in working with cedar bark. 
In basketry, checker work is often met with, but the bird-cage and, 
twilled weaves are also common. The Tlingit use varieties of the 
twine weave exclusively. In these baskets the roots rather than 
the bark of the cedar are used. A study of the baskets exhibites 
will show the Tlingit’s preference for geometrical designs over the 
conventionalized animal designs of other tribes. 

The Salish and Tlingit both weave blankets from wool of the 
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orthwest section, showing life of Indians along the 
seacoast from Alaska to California. 

mountain goat. The Chileat, a Tlingit tribe, are perhaps the most 
noted for their weaving. Two ceremonial blankets from their tribe 
are shown. These blankets are woven from the top down. No 
regular loom is used, the warp, a combination of cedar bark and 
wool, is merely suspended from a horizontal bar. The women do 
the weaving; men draw the designs on boards. These Chilcat 
blankets are owned by the wealthy people of all tribes and are 
worn on ceremonial occasions. 


Social Organization. Social organization is more complex here than 
in any other group. There are three distinct classes of people, the 
chiefs and their families, a middle class and slaves. The title of 
chief is an inherited one. Social position is attained not by war- 
like deeds but by the accumulation of wealth. The tribes are made 
up of clans within which marriage is forbidden. These clans are 
made up of members reckoning descent from only one line, either 
the male or the female. The clans also form totemie divisions. 
The Haida are divided into Ravens and Eagles. If the father is a 
Raven, the wife and children are Eagles and vice versa. The 
Tlingit are divided into Ravens and Wolves and the Tsimshian into 
Ravens, Eagles, Wolves and Killerwhales. The totem pole in front 
of a house indicates the clan of the owner. The model of the Haida 
house has a raven carved at the top. 
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Religion. A belief in one supreme being is entertained only by the 
Haida and Bella Coola Indians. The other tribes believe in a great 
number of deities. Animals are thought to be supernatural beings 
capable of taking on human shape. Certain individuals of the 
tribes, possessed of supernatural power, are called “shamans,” and 
are supposedly able to foretell dangers and to cure the sick. These 
positions are hereditary among the northern tribes. 

Secret societies perform certain religious ceremonies and 
assist in the erecting of new houses and in the Potlatch ceremony. 
This latter is marked by the giving away of all personal posses- 
sions. A man thus deprived of his belongings however, receives 
his share of other people’s things when they in turn “potlatch.” 


Art. Wood carving is perhaps the most highly developed art on 
the northwest coast and it is done by the men. Wooden articles are 
of daily use and the wood, being soft, lends itself well to carving. 
The grotesqueness of ceremonial articles is noticeable at first 
glance, examples of it being seen not only in the totem poles, but 
also in the rattles, masks and slate carvings. Since most of the 
figures represented on these ceremonial objects are mythical beings 
of a supernatural world, and are intended to arouse fear in the 
spectator, this tendency towards the grotesque may be explained. 
The conventionalization of animal forms is also noticeable and is 
best studied in articles not done in the round. Such articles are 
blankets, hats and the painted surfaces of canoes etc. 

The geometrical designs seen in basketry made by the women 
have already been discussed. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


Basketry. The first case of this exhibit sets forth two types of 
basketry, the woven and the coiled or sewn. It also treats of 
design. Six main weaves are shown, the checker, twilled, wicker, 
wrapped, twined and wrapped-twined. Examples of coiled bas- 
ketry from the Hopi and Pomo Indians are shown. The “shi-bu” 
or coiled basketry of the Pomo of California is the finest known. 
Many absurd ideas have been read into the designs appearing on 
Indian baskets; yet certain general types are distinguishable. 
There are designs of natural origin, such as the zigzag, which may 
represent clouds, water, or lightning, all according to the weaver’S 
individual taste. There are designs of artifact origin, such as nets 
and arrowheads and other objects of daily use. Designs of vege- 
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table origin such as trees, flowers and plants are common. Designs 


of animal origin include whole animals, merely eyes and teeth, or 
certain outstanding characteristics of an animal, such as the mark- 


First case of basketry to be found In the section marked 
Reference on the floor plan. 


ings of the rattlesnake. Human beings and mythological creatures 
are also represented. 

The second case is given over to decoration. The weaver may 
vary the monotony of one weave by adding another weave, by using 
one or more colors in one or more weaves and by adding extraneous 
material such as worsted, beads, shells, quills and feathers. In this 
case are several fine examples of Pomo featherwork. Among the 
Pomo a man’s wealth may be counted not only in shell money but 
in the number of woodpecker scalps he possesses. These scalps 
furnish the red feathers which are added to the finest baskets. 
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Yellow feathers come from the meadowlark, orange from the oriole, 
and green from the male mallard duck. 


The third case presents the many and varied uses of basketry. 
Aside from cooking and storing purposes, baskets are used for 
water jars, bottle-shaped grain holders, winnowing trays, gambling 
trays, hats, baby baskets, burden or carrying baskets, traps and 
dams and even for houses. 


Food. It is said that the Indian’s greatest contribution to the world 
has been his food products. The white man had never heard of 
such things as corn, beans, squashes, melons and tomatoes, until he 
came in contact with the Indian. Agriculture was an important 
occupation in the east and in the southwest; elsewhere a dict of 
meat and fish was supplemented by many kinds of nuts, wild roots 
and berries. In California the acorn was largely depended on and 
was often ground into flour. In other regions chestnuts, walnuts, 
hickory nuts and hazlenuts were eaten. The wild roots consisted 
of calamus, the root of the Jack-in-the-pulpit called “Indian tur- 
nip,” and numerous other tubers. All berries were gathered in 
season. Wild rice was an important part of the diet of the Great 
Lakes Indians. 


The Indian is seldom given credit for discovering maple sugar, 
but discover it he did, and he made use of all the methods in its 
preparation that we know nowadays. The trees were tapped in 
the proper season, wedges inserted and birch-bark funnels used 
to convey the sap to the containers. Pottery vessels were used at 
first; these not being able to withstand the heat were superseded 
by wooden troughs into which hot stones were dropped, and these 
troughs were in turn discarded for metal kettles. 


Contrary to popular belief the Indian liked his food cooked; 
broiling, roasting and boiling all being popular methods. He was 
also adept at preserving food for the seasons when the food sup- 
ply was scant. Both meat and wild roots were smoked, dried and 
stored in sunken holes lined with leaves. Sometimes dried meat 
was pounded and mixed with berries forming a mixture called 
“pemmican” which, with proper care, would keep indefinitely. 


Music and Musical Instruments. To our ears Indian music is dis- 
tinguished by rhythm rather than by melody. Because of the 
importance of rhythm, most of the Indian’s music is produced on 
percussion instruments such as drums and rattles. There are only 
two wind instruments, the flageolet or flute and the whistle. The 
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flute was used by the young men while courting and the whistle / 

used primarily by doctors and magicians. | 
Of the several types of drums, the hand drum, the large drum 

and the water drum, the first was the most generally used. The 

ing! aded hand drum was distributed over a wide area. It had 

a hand hold at the back usually formed by the 4 corners of the 

stretched hide, and might be used while riding, walking or dancing. 
rhe rattles shown are of two types, those held in the hand and 

and those worn on the body which rattle at every motion 

7 rer during the special dance or ceremony. In the first 

are rattles of rawhide, wood, clay, gourd and turtle shell. 

econd are necklaces and anklets of animal hoofs, bird beaks 


was 


Reservations. In the Library on the first floor hangs a map show- 
ing the Indian reservations. As far back as the year 1786, our 
government realizing the great injustice done the Indians, began 

‘ving lands for them. Today there are 400,570 Indians and 
skimos living in the United States and Canada. The Indians are 
purchasing land from the government and are thereby becom- 
. It is therefore merely a question of time before the 
ms shall have disappeared and these descendants of our 
’s first natives shall have been absorbed into our civilization. 
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At the end of the trip the Basketry Exhibit leads back to the 
starting point marked General. 
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